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Four  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Army  Family  Covenant,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  improving  Soldier  and  Family  readiness  and  well-being,  but  the  Army  can 
do  more.  The  February  2010  Ouadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  states,  “America’s 
men  and  women  in  uniform  constitute  the  Department’s  most  important  resource.”  The 
Department  of  Defense  recognizes  that  multiple  long  deployments  are  taking  a 
significant  toll  on  service  members  and  their  families  and  pledged  to  provide  lifelines  of 
support  focused  on  their  health  and  welfare.  This  paper  will  examine  how  military 
children  and  youth  are  affected  by  the  military  lifestyle  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
stress  that  is  associated  with  a  parent  being  deployed.  Additionally  the  paper  will 
provide  recommendations  for  reducing  stress  by  providing  children  and  youth  the  skills 
and  tools  they  need  to  be  more  resilient. 


RESILIENCY  PROGRAM:  ARE  WE  DOING  ENOUGH  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH? 


Let  me  be  clear,  stronger  military  families  will  strengthen  the  fabric  of 
America.  By  spotlighting  their  devotion  to  service,  internal  resilience,  and 
patriotism,  all  Americans  will  have  examples  to  emulate.^ 

— President  Barack  Obama 

In  January  201 1 ,  President  Obama  signed  a  report.  Strengthening  Our  Military 

Families:  Meeting  America’s  Commitment,  recognizing  the  challenges  military  families 

face.  The  President  has  made  the  care  and  support  of  military  families  a  top  national 

security  policy  priority.^  Sixteen  Cabinet  Secretaries  signed  the  following  Statement  of 

Support  to  demonstrate  and  articulate  their  commitment  to  supporting  Military  Families. 

We  recognize  the  tremendous  service  to  our  Nation  made  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Services,  our  Veterans,  and  their  families. 

We  commit  to  making  the  well-being  of  our  military  families  one  of  our 
highest  priorities  and  to  improving  their  access  to  services  and  support. 

We  will  ensure  that  this  priority  is  communicated  aggressively  across  our 
organizations,  receives  the  necessary  resources,  and  is  assessed  and 
strengthened  going  forward. 

Our  commitment  is  enduring;  not  just  for  today’s  military  families,  but  for 
future  generations.^ 

The  Army  made  similar  commitments  to  Soldiers  and  their  Families  on  October 
1 7,  2007  when  former  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Pete  Geren,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  General  George  W.  Casey,  Jr.,  and  former  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army,  Kenneth 
O.  Preston  signed  the  Army  Family  Covenant.  The  Army  Family  Covenant 
commitments  included:  1)  Providing  Soldiers  and  their  Families  with  a  Quality  of  Life 
that  is  commensurate  with  their  service,  2)  Providing  our  Families  a  strong,  supportive 
environment  where  they  can  thrive,  3)  Building  a  partnership  with  Army  Families  that 
enhances  their  strength  and  resilience,  and  4)  Improving  Family  Readiness."^  This 


document  includes  five  specific  areas  to  support  the  improvement  of  Family  Readiness 
and  they  included:  1)  Standardizing  and  funding  existing  Family  programs  and 
services,  2)  Increasing  accessibility  and  quality  of  health  care,  3)  Improving  Soldier  and 
Family  housing,  4)  Ensuring  excellence  in  schools,  youth  services  and  child  care,  and  5) 
Expanding  education  and  employment  opportunities  for  Family  members.^ 

Four  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Army  Family  Covenant,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  improving  Soldier  and  Family  readiness  and  well-being,  but  more  can  be 
done.  The  February  2010  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  states,  “America’s  men 
and  women  in  uniform  constitute  the  Department’s  most  important  resource.”  It 
recognizes  that  multiple  long  deployments  are  taking  a  significant  toll  on  services 
members  and  their  families  and  communicates  the  departments’  pledge  to  provide 
lifelines  of  support  focused  on  their  health  and  welfare.® 

When  Soldiers  are  deployed,  they  must  be  to  totally  focused  and  able  to 
concentrate  on  the  mission  at  hand  and  not  be  distracted  or  worried  about  what  is 
happening  with  their  family  at  home.  If  their  children  are  having  behavioral  issues, 
suffering  from  emotional  stress,  or  expressing  anger  due  to  the  fact  that  their  parent  is 
deployed,  that  military  member  needs  to  know  that  there  are  systems  in  place  to 
support  and  address  the  Soldier’s  family  issues.  As  stated  in  the  Army  Family 
Covenant,  the  Army  recognizes  “the  commitment  and  increasing  sacrifices  that  our 
Families  are  making  every  day”  and  that  “the  strength  of  our  Soldiers  comes  from  the 
strength  of  their  Families.”^ 

This  paper  will  examine  how  military  children  and  youth  are  affected  by  the 
military  lifestyle  and  specifically  the  stress  that  is  associated  with  a  parent  being 
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deployed.  Additionally  the  paper  will  provide  recommendations  for  reducing  stress  by 
providing  children  and  youth  with  the  skills  and  tools  to  be  more  resilient. 

What  is  Resiliency? 

There  are  many  definitions  of  resilience,  but  common  elements  of  resilience 
include  (a)  successful  adaptation  following  an  event  and  (b)  managing  exposure  to 
adverse  or  traumatic  circumstances.®  “Physiologically,  resilience  refers  to  the  body’s 
ability  to  regulate  hormonal  and  other  responses  to  stress,  quickly  returning  to  a 
baseline  level  when  stressors  abate.’’®  Resilience  involves  "mastering  the  possible," 
coming  to  accept  what  has  been  lost  and  cannot  be  changed,  while  directing  efforts  to 
what  can  be  done  and  seizing  opportunities  for  something  good  to  come  out  of  the 
tragedy.^®  Resilient  people  are  more  successful  because  they  push  their  limits  and 
learn  from  their  mistakes.^ ^ 

The  Army  defines  resiliency  as  the  ability  to  grow  and  thrive  in  the  face  of 
challenges  and  to  bounce  back  from  adversity.^®  The  concept  of  resilience  is  so 
important  to  the  Army  that  is  has  incorporated  a  course  in  resiliency  training  as  part  of 
its  Comprehensive  Soldier  Fitness  program.  SFC  Jose  Sixtos,  Master  Resilience 
Trainer  explains,  “All  Soldiers,  Family  members,  and  Department  of  the  Army  civilians 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  this  program,  as  will  anyone  they  come  into  contact  with.  This 
program  will  help  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives,  empowering  us  to  strengthen  relationships 
with  our  Families,  our  peers  and  our  Soldiers.”^®  This  training  is  designed  to  help 
Soldiers,  civilians  and  Families  become  more  resilient  by  increasing  their  strength  as 
defined  in  the  following  five  areas: 
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Physical.  Performing  and  excelling  in  physical  activities  that  require  aerobic 
fitness,  endurance,  strength,  healthy  body  composition  and  flexibility  derived  through 
exercise,  nutrition  and  training. 

Emotional.  Approaching  life’s  challenges  in  a  positive,  optimistic  way  by 
demonstrating  self-control,  stamina,  and  good  character  with  your  choices  and  actions. 

Social.  Developing  and  maintaining  trusted,  valued  relationships  and  friendships 
that  are  personally  fulfilling  and  that  foster  positive  communication  characterized  by  a 
comfortable  exchange  of  ideas,  views,  and  experiences. 

Spiritual.  Strengthening  a  set  of  beliefs,  principles  or  values  that  sustain  a  person 
beyond  family,  institutional,  and  societal  sources  of  strength. 

Family.  Being  part  of  a  family  unit  that  is  safe,  supportive  and  loving,  and 
provides  the  resources  needed  for  all  members  to  live  in  a  healthy  and  secure 
environment.^"^ 

“Science  shows  that  the  early  exposure  to  circumstances  that  produce  persistent 
fear  and  chronic  anxiety  can  have  lifelong  consequences  by  disrupting  the 
developmental  architecture  of  the  brain. Being  at  war  for  over  1 0  years  has  caused 
stress  and  anxiety  not  only  in  our  Soldiers,  but  also  in  their  Families  and  especially  in 
their  children.  As  a  result,  it  is  important  to  provide  children  with  opportunities  to 
practice  working  through  stressful  situations  in  a  safe  environment  so  they  can  develop 
the  skills  they  need  to  bounce  back.  Dr.  Kenneth  Ginsburg  compares  resilience  to 
those  rubbery  stretch  bands  used  for  exercising  that  can  be  pulled  beyond  their  original 
lengths,  but  when  you  let  go,  they  spring  back  to  their  original  size  and  shape.^®  “In 
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terms  of  resilience,  some  children  seem  naturally  graced  with  the  ability  to  recover  from 
obstacles,  while  others  need  extra  support.”^^ 

Research:  (How  deployment  affects  military  children) 

Since  September  1 1 , 2001 ,  many  military  children  have  experienced  one  of  their 
parents  being  deployed  to  war.  Of  the  approximately  one  million  service  member 
parents  who  have  deployed  to  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  48  percent  have  served  at  least  two 
tours. Deployments  are  not  new  to  those  who  serve  in  the  military,  but  since  2001  the 
number  of  deployments  has  increased  while  the  time  between  deployments  has 
decreased,  causing  negative  emotional  effects  on  families. 

The  emotional  cycle  of  deployment  is  described  as  being  divided  into  five 
distinctive  stages:  Pre-deployment;  deployment;  sustainment;  redeployment;  and  post¬ 
deployment.  Each  stage  is  characterized  by  the  time  frame  associated  with  it  as  well  as 
specific  emotional  challenges  that  must  be  addressed  and  mastered.^®  Based  on  the 
information  conveyed  in  several  research  studies  and  reports,  there  is  no  question  that 
deployment  and  family  separations  cause  stress  in  military  children. 

In  January  201 1 ,  a  one-year  RAND  study  was  released  that  analyzed  how 
deployment  affects  children.  The  study  revealed  that  a  greater  percentage  of  children 
from  a  sample  of  military  families  suffered  from  emotional  difficulty  and  anxiety 
symptoms  compared  to  other  children  their  age.®°  Children  may  express  these  stresses 
in  many  different  ways.  The  following  paragraphs  examine  current  research  efforts  that 
focus  on  how  stress  may  cause  a  child  to  experience  academic  challenges  and 
behavior  problems  during  their  parent’s  deployment. 

The  primary  goal  of  a  RAND  study  completed  in  April  201 1  was  to  determine 
whether  parental  deployment  is  undermining  the  academic  performance  of  the  child. 
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Their  sample  included  school-age  children  of  Army  soldiers  who  resided  in  North 
Carolina  and  Washington  State  between  2002  and  2008  whose  parents  had  deployed  in 
support  of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  in  Afghanistan  and  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  (OIF)  in  Iraq  and  compared  them  to  Army  children  who  have  not  experienced 
parental  deployment  at  all.  The  sample  included  over  44,000  children,  regardless  of 
their  proximity  to  Army  installations  in  both  North  Carolina  and  Washington  State.  Since 
attributes  of  the  children  and  parents  may  have  changed  during  the  study  (for  example, 
the  soldier-parent  may  have  changed  components  or  may  have  been  promoted),  the 
study  describes  the  information  from  2007  that  included  13,966  students  in  South 
Carolina  and  3,066  students  from  Washington  State.  Two-thirds  were  children  of  active 
duty  Soldiers,  14  percent  were  children  of  USAR  Soldiers,  and  21  percent  were  children 
of  ARNG  Soldiers,  which  is  proportionate  to  Army  wide  figures  pertaining  to  service 
members  that  have  deployed  since  2001 

Soldier-parents  in  the  samples  from  both  states  had  intense  deployment 
schedules.  In  2007,  two-thirds  (Washington  State)  to  three-fourths  (North  Carolina)  of 
Soldiers-parents  had  deployed  once,  and  more  than  one  in  five  Soldier-parents  in  both 
states  were  deployed  during  the  timeframe  when  academic  achievement  tests  were 
administered  in  June  2007.  Among  those  who  had  been  deployed,  23  percent  of  the 
Soldier-parents  in  the  North  Carolina  sample  and  10  percent  of  those  in  the  Washington 
State  sample  had  deployed  three  or  more  times.^^ 

The  study  determined  that  children  in  North  Carolina  and  Washington  State 
whose  parents  had  deployed  19  months  or  more  since  2001  had  modestly  lower  (and 
statistically  different)  achievement  scores  compared  to  those  who  have  experienced 
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less  or  no  parental  deployment.^'*  Grade  school  and  high  school  children  whose  parents 
had  deployed  1  -6  cumulative  months  at  the  time  of  the  test  experienced  no  difference  in 
test  scores  compared  to  those  whose  parents  had  not  deployed.  Children  with  parents 
that  had  deployed  7-12  months  and  13-18  months  respectively  had  lower  average  test 
scores  compared  to  those  whose  parents  had  not  deployed,  although  the  impact  was 
small  and  only  at  the  five  percent  significance  level.  Longer  deployments  of  1 9-24 
months  and  25-i-  months  were  associated  with  lower  test  scores  for  grade  school 
students  (who  take  reading  and  math  tests)  with  meaningful  effect  sizes;  the 
relationship  between  parent  deployment  and  achievement  among  high  school  students 
(who  take  English  and  algebra  tests)  is  not  significant.^^ 

The  connection  between  parental  deployment  and  achievement  scores  was 
similar  across  rank  and  component  with  any  differences  being  small  and  statistically 
insignificant.  The  study  also  determined  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  gender  of  the 
deploying  parent  or  the  gender  of  the  child  had  any  impact  on  greater  academic 
challenges.  Lastly,  there  was  no  difference  over  time;  the  relationship  between  parental 
deployment  and  student  achievement  did  not  change  as  the  conflicts  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq  continued.^®  The  study  concluded  that  the  negative  relationship  between  parental 
deployment  and  student  achievement  for  children  whose  parents  have  deployed  19  or 
more  cumulative  months  in  comparison  to  little  if  any  negative  achievement  difficulties 
specific  to  lower  levels  of  deployment  suggest  that  children,  rather  than  developing 
resiliency,  appear  to  struggle  more  with  extended  months  of  deployment.  Extended 
time  away  appears  to  erode  any  initial  resilience. 
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Researchers  from  RAND  interviewed  teachers,  counselors,  and  school 
administrators  from  elementary,  middle  or  junior  high,  and  high  schools  regarding  their 
perspectives  on  the  impact  deployments  have  on  academic  outcomes  for  children 
experiencing  parental  deployment.  When  examining  several  of  the  challenges  some 
children  face,  it  was  noted  that  they  may  not  have  been  reflected  in  their  achievement 
scores.  For  example,  a  child  may  exhibit  signs  of  obvious  distress  (such  as  poor 
homework  completion,  lower  grades,  moody  behavior,  or  disengagement)  that  might  not 
translate  to  lower  achievement  scores.  Alternatively,  a  child  may  struggle  with  and  then 
recover  from  a  deployment  before  a  test  has  been  administered,  or  struggle  after  the 
test  has  been  administered.  The  bottom  line  is  that  a  teacher  or  counselor  might 
observe  students  challenged  by  parental  deployment  even  when  their  achievement  test 
scores  comparisons  do  not  reflect  that  they  are  struggling.^® 

Two  significant  academic  challenges  associated  with  children  of  deployed 
parents  were  identified  by  the  teachers  and  counselors  who  were  interviewed.  First, 
teachers  specifically  noted  that  children  turned  in  incomplete  homework  or  they  did  not 
turn  in  any  homework  at  all.  Second,  school  personnel  unanimously  expressed  a 
concern  about  school  attendance  especially  when  a  child  was  absent  from  the 
classroom  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  such  as  when  the  deployed  parent  was  home 
on  mid-tour  environmental  and  morale  leave.  Many  teachers  said  they  tried  to  set  up 
agreements  with  the  parents  so  the  child  could  keep  up  with  their  homework  while  they 
were  on  leave,  but  in  many  cases  the  children  returned  not  having  completed  the  work. 
Missing  extended  periods  of  school  in  the  short  term  puts  a  child  at  risk  for  failing  a 
class,  but  in  the  long  term,  significant  learning  gaps  may  occur.  Overall,  parents  were 
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more  likely  to  take  younger  children  out  of  school  for  extended  periods  of  time  than 
older  children.  There  is  no  way  to  quantify  the  degree  to  which  these  issues  are  or  were 
widespread  across  the  Army  because  that  data  was  gathered  largely  through  focus 
groups.^® 

Another  issue  mentioned  by  teachers  was  the  fact  that  during  deployment,  some 
families  relocate  to  be  closer  to  sources  of  support,  to  include  their  parents, 
grandparents  or  close  friends.  Teachers  explained  that  children  often  become 
disinterested  and  disengage  from  their  schoolwork  once  they  learn  that  they  will  be 
moving,  even  if  they  are  not  scheduled  to  leave  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  This 
disengagement  not  only  occurs  during  deployment  periods,  but  also  when  a  child 
moves  due  to  a  permanent  change  of  station.  A  secondary  concern  associated  with 
frequent  moves  is  that  many  academic  course  credits  earned  by  the  child  do  not 
transfer  to  his  or  her  new  school.  The  variation  in  academic  requirements  and  the 
curricula  across  schools  may  result  in  significant  knowledge  gaps  among  students.^® 

In  describing  the  impact  of  military  deployments  and  family  separations  on 
families.  Dr.  Gail  Manos  posits,  “Like  a  stone  dropped  into  a  pond,  there  is  a  larger 
ripple  effect  felt  beyond  just  the  individual  military  member. The  size  of  the  stone 
being  dropped  into  the  water  also  affects  the  size  of  the  ripples  and  research  shows  that 
a  child’s  ability  to  cope  with  deployment-related  stress  varies  by  developmental  stage, 
age,  and  gender.^^  When  observing  behavioral  problems,  they  can  be  categorized  as 
either  externalized  (aggression,  behavioral  problems  at  home  or  at  school,  defiant 
behaviors)  or  internalized  behaviors  (depressive  symptoms,  anxiety,  withdrawal, 
sadness).^^  In  one  study,  the  Pediatric  Symptom  Checklist  subscale  analysis  indicated 
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that  more  than  a  third  of  parents  reported  their  children  experienced  high  levels  of 
internalizing  symptoms  (39%),  which  included  being  anxious,  worrying  often,  or  crying 
more  frequently.^"*  Experiences  that  expose  children  to  fear  and  anxiety,  whether  it 
happens  one-time  or  multiple  times,  have  the  potential  to  affect  how  children  learn, 
solve  problems,  and  relate  to  others.”^® 

One  study  suggested  that  children  not  only  experience  stress  when  their  parent 
leaves  for  a  deployment,  but  also  during  the  multiple  phases  of  the  deployment  cycle  to 
include  the  period  of  time  after  their  parent  has  returned.^®  At  the  beginning  of  a 
deployment,  a  child  can  be  overwhelmed,  sad,  anxious,  and  clingy,  manifesting 
increased  somatic  complaints  or  developing  aggressive  behavior.  Once  children  are 
able  to  readjust,  these  behaviors  seem  to  diminish  and  they  are  able  to  adapt  to  their 
new  routine.®®  At  the  end  of  the  deployment  when  the  absent  parent  returns,  there  is 
excitement,  anticipation,  and  relief,  occasionally  followed  by  emotional  conflict.®® 
Reintegration  into  a  family  for  a  service  member,  who  has  been  living  in  a  warzone  for 
12  months  or  more,  is  a  new  paradigm  for  families  and  limited  guidance  is  available  on 
how  to  make  this  a  smooth  transition. 

The  National  Military  Family  Association  sponsored  a  RAND  study  to  address  the 
knowledge  gaps  that  have  been  identified  concerning  the  effects  of  deployment  on  the 
emotional  well-being  of  military  families.  Researchers  surveyed  and  interviewed  military 
families  who  attend  the  2008  Operation  Purple  camp.  The  camp  was  conducted  at  63 
sites  nationwide  and  attended  by  children  of  deployed  service  members  between  11-17 
years  old.  This  study  was  released  in  January  201 1  and  included  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  components.  The  quantitative  component  consisted  of  phone  surveys  with 
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one  youth  and  his  or  her  non-deployed  or  “home”  caregiver  from  each  of  the 
participating  families  at  three  time  periods  over  the  course  of  one  year:  baseline  in  the 
summer  of  2008,  six  months  later  in  the  winter  of  2009,  and  one  year  later  in  the 
summer  of  2009.  The  surveys  included  the  same  questions  to  allow  for  repeated 
measurement  across  time,  with  the  exception  of  open-ended  questions  about 
deployment  experiences  that  changed  each  time  period  the  survey  was  conducted.  The 
second,  qualitative,  component  involved  in-depth,  semi-structured  phone  interviews  with 
non-deployed  caregivers  to  provide  additional  detail  on  how  parental  deployment 
affected  family  life  and  the  experiences  of  the  non-deployed  caregiver."^^ 

The  research  examined  youth  functioning  in  five  areas:  emotional  difficulties, 
anxiety  symptoms,  peer  and  family  functioning,  academic  engagement,  and  risk 
behaviors.  Under  the  area  of  peer  and  family  functioning,  caregivers  reported  youth 
functioning  in  this  area  as  comparable  to  levels  found  in  studies  of  other  U.S.  youth. 
Youth  reported  their  academic  engagement  (completing  their  homework  or  coming  to 
class  prepared)  and  actions  in  risky  or  problematic  behavior  (getting  into  fights  with 
peers,  getting  into  trouble  at  school,  or  using  alcohol  or  other  substances)  at  rates 
comparable  to  those  observed  in  other  U.S  studies.'^^ 

With  regards  to  emotional  difficulties,  caregivers  were  asked  about  the  child’s 
emotional  health  and  the  extent  to  which  the  youth  were  experiencing  difficulties  getting 
along  with  their  peers  and  family  members  or  feeling  sad.  Caregiver  reports  indicated 
that  34  percent  of  the  youth  in  the  study  sample  ages  1 1  -14  were  experiencing 
moderate  to  high  levels  of  emotional  and  behavioral  problems,  compared  with  19 
percent  in  the  national  sample  of  all  youth.  For  study  youth  across  the  entire  11-17  age 
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range,  about  one-third  of  the  caregivers  at  baseline  reported  that  their  children  were 
experiencing  moderate  to  high  levels  of  emotional  difficulties/^ 

Regarding  anxiety  symptoms,  youth  were  asked  to  respond  to  questions  focused 
on  issues  such  as  feeling  frightened  for  no  reason  or  having  difficulty  sleeping.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  youth  reported  elevated  anxiety  symptom  levels  that  indicated  the  need 
for  further  evaluation,  compared  to  1 5  percent  of  youth  in  other  studies.  Across  the 
study  period,  the  percentage  of  those  reporting  elevated  anxiety  symptoms  decreased 
but  still  remained  close  to  one-third  of  the  study  sample.'^'^ 

The  research  also  examined  issues  for  the  youth  study  that  were  specifically 
related  to  deployment  and  reintegration.  During  a  deployment,  children  indicated  that 
the  most  difficult  problems  they  experienced  were  dealing  with  life  without  the  deployed 
parent  (68  percent)  and  helping  the  non-deployed  caregiver  deal  with  life  without  the 
deployed  parent  (68  percent).  Another  widely  cited  concern  was  not  having  people  in 
the  community  that  could  understand  and  relate  to  the  challenges  associated  with  a 
deployment  (45  percent).'^^  Related  to  this  last  concern.  Dr.  Leonard  Wong  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Gerras  found  in  their  study.  The  Effects  of  Multiple  Deployments  on  Army 
Adolescents,  that  “adolescent  attitudes,  such  as  the  perception  of  America’s  support  for 
the  war,  could  significantly  influence  perceptions  of  the  deployment  stress.’"^® 

With  regard  to  reintegration,  when  youth  were  asked  about  the  challenges 
surrounding  the  deployed  service  member’s  return  home,  they  identified  two  issues;  1) 
fitting  the  returning  parent  back  into  the  home  routine  (54  percent)  and;  2)  worrying 
about  the  next  deployment  (47  percent).  The  study  found  that  girls  had  more  problems 
than  boys  with  the  reintegration  period.  This  could  be  related  to  the  roles  they 
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performed  when  the  military  parent  was  away,  issues  with  not  emotionally  connecting 
with  the  deployed  parent  (usually  the  father),  or  difficulties  that  teenage  girls  may  have 
relating  to  their  father.  The  research  also  showed  that  older  children,  and  in  particular 
those  in  middle  or  later  adolescence,  were  experiencing  more  problems  with  parental 
deployment  and  parent  reintegration  than  their  younger  counterparts.  Developmentally, 
this  was  logical  because  older  children  tend  to  assume  more  responsibility  in  the 
household  when  a  parent  is  absent  and  may  experience  greater  role  shifting  when  they 
return. 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  March  2009,  the  frequency  and  depth  of  communication 
between  adolescents  and  their  deployed  parent  was  one  of  the  topic  areas  reviewed  as 
it  related  to  stress.  The  online  survey  titled  “The  Effects  of  Multiple  Deployments  on 
Army  Adolescents”  targeted  and  focused  on  adolescents  between  ages  1 1  and  1 7 
whose  parents  were  assigned  to  large  Army  installation  Commands  (at  least  5,000 
soldiers).  The  survey  participants  were  provided  with  four  choices  to  describe  the  depth 
of  their  communication  (shallow,  somewhat  engaged,  engaged,  and  deep),  but  no 
specific  definitions  were  provide  for  these  choices. 

The  findings  revealed  that  more  and  deeper  communication  between  the 
homefront  and  the  war  zone  did  not  always  coincide  with  lower  stress.  The  difference  in 
stress  levels  associated  with  monthly  and  weekly  communication  was  small,  but  for 
adolescents  who  communicated  with  their  deployed  parent  several  times  a  week,  the 
stress  levels  were  significantly  higher.  Although  more  frequent  communication 
coincided  with  higher  levels  of  stress  in  adolescents,  it  may  or  may  not  directly  correlate 
with  or  cause  increased  stress.  It  could  be  that  adolescents  who  are  experiencing 
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higher  levels  of  stress  tend  to  communicate  more  with  their  parent  to  resolve 
problems/® 

In  addition,  the  survey  determined  that  adolescents  who  reported  having 
“engaged”  communication  with  their  parent  reported  lower  stress  levels  than  those  who 
had  “shallow”  or  “somewhat  engaged”  communication.  Adolescents,  who  reported 
having  “deep”  communication,  also  reported  higher  levels  of  stress.  While  more 
intimate  communication  might  seem  desirable,  some  adolescents  may  have  their 
emotions  closer  to  the  surface  and  prefer  to  keep  more  distance  in  their  interactions 
with  their  deployed  parent."*® 

Readily  available  communication  technology  expands  the  reach  of  these  events 
(war  and  terrorism)  and  generates  fear  and  anxiety  among  millions  of  people.®® 

Children  are  more  connected  than  ever  before  with  their  deployed  parent.  Internet 
communication  technology  like  SKYPE  or  Yahoo  Messenger  provides  families  with  the 
ability  to  contact  each  other  more  frequently  and  instantaneously.  Even  though  military 
families  welcome  this  change,  some  researchers  have  expressed  concern  that 
continuous  communication  between  the  family  and  the  deployed  service  member  may 
not  always  bring  positive  outcomes  and  could  even  increase  family  tensions  and 
stress.®* 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  that  contribute  to  a  child’s  well-being  and 
adjustment  during  a  military  parent’s  deployment  is  the  non-deployed  parent’s 
adjustment  to  deployment  and  psychological  health.®®  Parents  who  reported  that  they 
were  experiencing  a  high  level  of  stress  were  likely  to  perceive  their  children  as  having 
an  increased  psychosocial  morbidity.®®  Gale  Palmer  explains  in  his  article  that. 
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“Research  findings  are  presented  as  supporting  a  theoretical  pathway  that  suggests  that 
the  effects  of  military  life  on  a  child’s  outcome  may  follow  an  indirect  pathway  involving 
parental  stress  and  psychopathology,  rather  than  military  life  directly  affecting  children 
of  military  parents. 

Caregivers  who  participated  in  a  recent  RAND  study  cited  two  challenges  as  the 
most  difficult  during  deployment:  dealing  with  life  without  the  deployed  parent  (72 
percent)  and  feeling  overwhelmed  by  the  new  responsibilities  at  home  (57  percent). 
Caregivers  cited  fitting  the  returning  parent  back  into  the  home  routine  (62  percent)  as 
the  most  difficult  challenge  during  reintegration.  Caregiver  emotional  well-being  was 
most  consistently  related  to  a  child’s  social,  academic,  and  emotional  outcomes.  Poorer 
caregiver  emotional  well-being  was  also  associated  with  challenges  in  household 
management,  partner  relationships,  and  parenting. “School  personnel,  in  fact, 
conveyed  that  although  it  was  common  to  report  challenges  among  students  who  were 
experiencing  a  parental  deployment,  they  noted  that  they  were  especially  more  frequent 
among  students  whose  non-deployed  parent  lacked  access  to  a  strong  system  of  social 
support.’’^® 

One  RAND  study  focused  on  academic  performance  and  behavioral  health 
revealed  that  some  parents  struggle  more  than  their  children  with  deployments. 
Teachers  and  counselors  observed  that  parental  psychological  and  behavioral  health, 
and  the  changing  home  life  may  lead  to  many  of  the  challenges  that  students  face 
during  these  multiple  and  extended  deployments.  The  school  staff  also  suggested  that 
some  parents  were  experiencing  depression,  which  is  a  tremendous  stressor  on 
children  who  are  anxious  or  worried  about  their  parents.  These  depressed  parents  may 
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not  engage  with  the  school  sufficiently,  may  miss  meetings  with  teachers,  fail  to  bring 
children  to  school  activities,  and  may  not  ensure  their  children  are  completing 
homework.  In  fact,  it  was  reported  that  some  parents  keep  children  out  of  school  as  a 
source  of  comfort  to  them  during  the  deployments  because  they  did  not  want  to  be 
separated  from  them.®^ 

Teachers  at  all  grade  levels  in  both  North  Carolina  and  Washington  State 
reported  that  boys  are  often  worried  or  concerned  about  a  situation  at  home,  because 
they  are  now  the  “man  of  the  house”  and  need  to  take  care  of  the  mother  and  siblings. 
The  teaching  staff  noted  that  children  can  become  the  emotional  partners  of  their  home 
caregiver,  which  places  undue  burden  and  stress  on  their  lives.  Children  often  share 
with  teachers  their  anxieties  about  helping  their  caregiver  when  their  mother  or  father 
was  deployed.  When  the  non-deployed  parent  is  depressed  or  unable  to  handle  the 
deployment,  many  children  take  on  parental  supervision  or  support  roles  for  their 
families.  School  officials  believe  that  schools  are  becoming  the  stable  place  or 
sanctuary  for  students  when  their  home  life  is  chaotic  or  uncertain.  Finally,  teachers 
and  counselors  also  shared  that  some  parents  are  stressed  to  the  point  of  anxiety  and 
communicating  with  these  parents  when  they  do  come  to  school  can  be  difficult.^® 
Recommendations 

There  are  still  many  unknowns  pertaining  to  the  effects  of  deployments  and 
family  separations  on  children.  Additional  analysis  is  needed  to  understand  the  scope 
and  severity  of  these  challenges.  The  Department  of  Defense  should  recommend 
expanding  these  studies  to  specifically  address  how  military  members,  their  spouses, 
and  children  are  handling  the  reintegration  period  of  the  deployment  cycle  and  the  long¬ 
term  effect  deployments  have  on  the  parent/children  relationship.  Other  factors  related 
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to  reintegration  are  the  rising  number  of  divorces  related  to  deployment,  unemployment 
associated  with  downsizing,  and  the  increased  diagnosis  of  post  traumatic  stress  in 
Soldiers  returning  from  deployment.  Two  additional  areas  to  consider  when  conducting 
further  research  are:  1)  how  military  children  who  have  experienced  a  parent  being 
deployed  transition  to  adulthood,  and  2)  how  military  children  who  have  experienced  a 
parent  being  deployed  will  react  to  parenting. 

Second,  the  Army  needs  to  partner  with  schools  to  develop  a  program  that  will 
balance  behavioral  health  intervention  with  a  prevention  program  that  teaches  students 
the  skills  that  foster  resilience.  Schools  could  use  this  program  with  both  military  and 
non-military  children.  By  making  the  instruction  model  available  to  all  children,  the  Army 
would  ensure  that  current  military  children  obtain  the  skills  required  for  resilience,  that 
future  Soldiers  are  resilient,  and  that  neighbors  and  communities  have  the  skills  to 
support  Soldiers  in  the  future.  The  focus  on  prevention  for  all  students  may  result  in  a 
decrease  in  Army  intervention  resources  that  are  required  to  meet  future  student  and 
Soldier  needs,  increase  the  recruitment  pool  of  eligible  military  candidates,  and  build 
community  capacity  to  support  Soldiers  and  their  Families. 

By  joining  forces  and  partnering  with  schools  to  develop  prevention  programs 
that  will  help  build  resilience  in  our  children,  the  following  outcomes  are  probable:  1 ) 
expose  common  conceptual  errors  that  can  interrupt  optimal  ways  of  dealing  with 
stressful  daily  events  and  replace  them  with  effective  thinking  and  analytical  processes, 
2)  reframe  feelings  of  vulnerability  and  helplessness  by  utilizing  healthy  coping 
mechanisms,  3)  learn  and  practice  ways  to  adapt  to  new  unpredictable  situations  that 
allow  individuals  to  succeed  despite  adversity,  4)  build  healthy  relationships  by 
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enhancing  self-regulation  and  self-determination,  5)  implement  ways  to  diffuse  anger 
and  frustration  in  order  to  eliminate  violence  toward  others,  and  6)  reinforce  habits  of 
resilience  that  discourage  self-destructive  behaviors  such  as  substance  abuse,  suicidal 
ideation,  depression,  or  other  forms  of  self-harm.®^ 

Lastly,  a  non-deployed  parent’s  psychological  health  has  been  specifically  linked 
with  a  children’s  ability  to  cope  and  adjust  to  a  life  with  deployments.  The  Army  must 
target  interventions  that  will  best  support  family  resiliency  and  address  family  distress. 

In  their  study,  “There  and  Back  Again;  How  Parental  Experiences  Affect  Children’s 
Adjustments  in  the  Course  of  Military  Deployments,”  Manon  D.  Andres  and  Dr.  Rene 
Moelker  identified  that,  “Helping  spouses  cope  with  the  absence  of  the  service  member 
increases  the  chances  that  children  will  also  be  doing  well  in  the  course  of  parental 
absence.  But  more  than  that,  focusing  on  families  rather  than  individuals — as  family 
members  and  their  experiences  are  strongly  related — should  be  central  in  family 
support  interventions.”®^  The  Army  must  develop  systems  to  identify  spouses  who  are 
experiencing  psychological  difficulties  and  methods  to  motivate  them  to  ask  for  and 
seek  the  support  they  need  to  survive  and  sustain  their  family.  In  the  book.  Building 
Resilience  in  Children  and  Teens:  Giving  Kids  Roots  and  Wings,  Dr.  Kenneth  R. 
Ginsgurg  explains  to  parents,  “The  greatest  gifts  you  can  give  your  child  are  to  live  a 
balanced  life  and  to  demonstrate  that  when  life  inevitably  offers  us  challenges,  we  take 
active  steps  to  get  back  on  track.”®® 

Conclusion 

Recognizing  that  eliminating  aggravating  factors  for  mitigating  the  detrimental 
effects  of  parental  deployment  does  not  always  provide  positive  outcomes,  strategies 
should  focus  on  what  positively  contributes  to  children  successfully  coping  with  parental 
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deployment.®'^  Military  families  deserve  only  the  best  programs  and  services  available  to 
support  them  during  and  after  their  service  to  our  country.  Military  children  represent 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  It  is  vital  that  we  prepare  them  to  deal  with  difficult  situations, 
so  they  can  bounce  back  with  a  stronger  degree  of  determination  to  succeed  than  they 
possessed  when  they  started.  By  building  resilience  in  our  children,  we  can  support 
their  academic  success  and  their  social  and  emotional  well-being  as  they  develop  into 
adults.  It  is  imperative  that  children  have  supportive  relationships  at  home,  in  school, 
and  within  their  community,  with  trusted  adults  who  genuinely  care  for  them,  role  model 
healthy  coping  strategies,  and  provide  them  with  opportunities  to  practice  being 
successful  as  they  adapt  to  the  changes  they  experience  throughout  life. 
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